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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION, 


The system of memorizing, or, in other 
words, the cramming of children’s memories 
with a certain body of facts whose underlying 
principles they do not understand, constitutes 
the main feature of popular education; but 
whether it is correspondingly practical and 
beneficial is questionable, as it su bstantially 
denies the proper exercise of those more solid 
faculties which bring with them a more solid 
remuneration. 

It must be conceded that we find in chil- 
dren everything in the embryo state that we 
expect to find perfected in adults; as they 
have arms whiclt are not as strong, and as 
they have memories which are not as well 
stored, so they must have understandings 
which are not as capable; if, therefore, we 
train the members of the body and the mem- 
ory, why shall we not also favor the under- 


standing, seeing that it, too, is a faculty of 


the mind? Can it be that itis a gift vouch- 
safed only as we approach maturity? With- 
outentering the mazes of metaphysics,it can be 
proven to any candid and observant'mind that 
children have both the faculty of understand- 
ing and the dispositién to exercise it, unless 
rebuffed by unappreciative parents or thwart- 
ed by immersion in the memorizing process, 
What parent of a healthy child has not seen 
the time when it has poured forth its reasoning 
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interrogatories for explanations of things 
around it in such a manner as to alike amuse, 
instruct and astonish the hearer? Now, such 
interrogatories are not a mere symptom of idle 
curiosity, but a spontaneous evidence of the 
reasoning powers craving opportunity for de- 
velopment. But parents and teachers are 
alike too busy, and find it tco much cut of 
the grooved arrangement of educaticn to 
enter upon this question and answer sy:'em 
of philosophy; neither do they know that, 
like the wind, the questions arise at unexpect- 
ed moments, and if not then met with ration- 
al replies, the opportunity for instructivn is 
lost for the time—perhaps forever. 

The grooved system would, indeed, be very 
convenient and commendable if nature re- 
sponded to it, and it would likewise be con- 
venient if we could appoint days for wind 
and shower and sunshine ; but the pheaom- 
ena of mind, as well as that of nature, is not 
altogether within our control, and as we must 
sail our ships when there is wind, catch water 
when there is rain, and make hay when there 
is sun, so must we, likewise, stand prepared 
to harmonize instruction with the peculiar 
seasons and variations of the human mind. 
Times differ and minds differ; but it is im- 
possible to expect from the ultra organization 
of schools a recognition of these facts; all 
that wholesale and mechanical processes can 
bestow they can give; but in asking of them 
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- meeded discrimination or adaptable alteration, 
we ask of the system an inconsistency—a field 
for each or every few sheep, and a correspond- 
We can place a 
child at a bock and desk from nine till two, 
but if its mind should not happen to be fav- 
orably conditioned for the reception of its 
task the effort will prove fruitless; conse- 
quently there is an immense amount of 
precious time lost in schooJs, which for the 
benefit of both body and mind, could be bet- 
ter employed in domestic and manual pur- 
Many of the most practical and ben- 
eficent minds have been those whose knowl- 
edge was obtained during the intervals of 


ing increase in shepherds. 


suits. 


labor. A child often cannot retain a matter 


after a long period of study or attention, 
while at another time, when the mind happens 
to be favorably conditioned, it will receive 
from some mere casual obserVation an endur- 
ing impression, just because the door of the 


mind is open at the time. 


The mechanical lives which so many per- 
sons live, though abundantly active in passing 
pursuits, are the results of a memorized edu- 
They have recourse to the storehouse 
—memory—wherein is stored. the imperfect 
g¢therings of earlier years with such iuforma- 
tion as they have gained in more’ mature 
life; but they have not been, nor are they, 
harvesters of the ripened grains of thought as 


cation. 


formed by the combined and harmonious 
operation of all the faculties. They have, 


indeed, as Herbert Spencer says, been edu- 
cated to become masterly cits, posters of 


ledgers and graspers of dollars and cents; 
but they have not been prepared to unite 
with business the thoughtful lives which ele- 
vate men above mere physical instincts, and 
-comport with a higher dignity and destiny. 
They understand little as existing in relation 
to their inner life; their knowledge, like 
their end in view, is passing and outward. 
They must have the means or money to meet 
the demands of fast living, and to prepare 
for obtaining those means they must have a 
fast education, which excludes wisdom and 
virtue, and substitutes in various grades low 
cunning and hypocrisy. Sometimes, when 
favorec by circumstances, they will take an 
understanding turn at maturity; but even 
then they will have to return in a measure to 
first principles, and cannot bring up the 
memorized cud they swallowed in youth. 
Some euppose they are doing so, and flatter 
the memorizing system by attributing this 
advantage to it; but in reality the credit is 
only due to their reformed endeavors, which 
could more readily recognize an entirely new 
matter than an old one entangled amid the 
complexities of the memorized plan. 

The seeds of knowledge are both experimen- 


















tal, or original, and acquired—the former are 
most valuable. For either, the soil of the 
mind must undergo a preparation ; the seeds 
are sown and sprout and grow, they are har- 


vested, threshed and screened, and are not . 


till then ready for the storehouse, memory, 
the last and least effort in the work. But 
educators put the last first, and make the 
least greatest ; mostly, or wholly discounte- 
nancing the body of the work. A farmer 
can buy wheat and store it in his granary at 
short notice, but only when it is of his own 
raising is it truly his, and this requires the 
labor of a season. Correspondingly, book- 
worms may memorize other men’s thoughts, 
but only what they have experienced, 
reasoned and understood can they claim as 
truly their own. As the memory is but one 
of the list of faculties essential for the acquis- 
ition or retention of knowledge, that cannot be 
called knowledge which has not recognized the 
entire list in its formation—an among them 
the understanding. While memory slightly 
assists in the procurement of knowledge, by 
retaining facts while they are moulded by 
the reasoning faculties, it is in its general and 
enlarged capacity a receptacle for perfected 
knowledge ; knowledge is consequent upon 
understanding, and understanding consequent 
upon the operation of the reasoning faculties, 
which investigate the truth or falsity of the 
communications presented directly or indi- 
rectly through the perceptive faculties. As 
the reasoning operation requires time and 
patience, it is apparent that just here arises 
the antipathy to the understanding process 
and the preferment of the hasty, supe ficial 
system in vogue. There is also a reasoning 
consequent upon knowledge, as the poet says, 
‘“* How can we reason but from what we 
know?” But this reasoning applies more 
particularly to the researches of mature minds 
and to our finite conceptions of the infinite. 
It is only in a very limited sense that we 
know what we reason from by the former 
elementary process adapted to growing minds, 
and it is this limited, unprepared, uninvesti- 
gated mock-knowledge that popular education 
forces directly to the memory as a vulgar 
guest that pays no respect to the order of the 
household. What may be called spiritual 
knowledge, or more especially sudden mental 
illuminations or visions, are the indirect 
effect of preceding ccrrelative experiences in 
one form or another, and coming in at a 
certain. period with all the flood-tide of 
truth, they obtain that instant recogni- 
tion of the reasoning faculties which 
the ordinary communications require a con- 
sideration of. It might be thought that the 


Apostle Paul had had no preparatory experi- 
ences calculated to elicit the vision which 
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check the ripening of the early fruit. Es- 
pecially was our beloved friend endeared to 
those young in vears. Her gentle, loving 
spirit could appreciate the tender sensitive- 
ness of the youthful heart, and her amiable 
leniency could even look upon the frivolities 
and many departures from simplicity with 
loving charity and trusting hope that, as in 
the outward creation the brilliant blossoms 
are succetded by rich fruits, so in human 
experiences, the indulgences in gaiety and the 
refinements of taste in outward things may 
in due time give place to more serious and 
enduring delights and pursuits, leading ulti- 
mately to the attainment of purity and Chris- 
tian perfection. In this position we viewed 
our beloved friend, and in encouraging others 
to imitate her beautiful example, we can only 
cite them to the bountiful Source whence her 
strength was derived. This will ever confer 
upon the watchful, humble and obedient the 
same peaceful quiet, rest and assurance for- 
ever. 8. C. H. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


marked his conversion; for a bad man, it 
might be said, could not be sepsitive to the 
experience of goodness, which experience 
must precede illumination ; but he really had 
kicked against the pricks so strenuously, and 
had done violence so long to a better principle 
that was, no doubt, struggling pent up within 
him, that, at the climax, it asserted its su- 
premacy in the volcanic manner it did. 

It would be well if less confidence were re- 
posed in schools of any kind for the young, 
and a greater interest manifested in the cause 
of practical education within the sacred pre- 
cincts of homes. Parents, and particularly 
those possessing the opportunities and advan- 
tages of parents, cannot be said to live for 
their children while they make a business of 
entrusting to strangers the tenderest duty con- 
nected with them. A home process of edu- 
cation that might induce thought and delib- 
eration, would be calculated to save our youth 
from many sorrowful pitfalls,and reward them 
with an enjoyment of all sober things which 
the present superficiality and impetuosity 
denies. As patience and self denial should 
be the first lessons of the cradle, they should 
be equally the first in intellectual education ; 
thus, by the exercise of patience under 
nature’s slow and steady process, and by 
withholding our rash endeavors in which it 
does not acquiesce, we could gain a point in 
wisdom from which could be seen sad errors 
in the past and happier prospects in the future. 

F. L. 


























“ Blessed are they who do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled,” 
were the assuring words of the Great Teacher 
to his waiting disciples. The language is 
very plain; there is no speculation or uncer- 
tainty in its meaning. It carries conviction 
of its truth to the inner consciousness of every 
thoughtful mind. 

But we can best understand the fullness 
and force of its application to the higher 
wants of our nature, when we consider the 
people to whom it was addressed, and their 
surroundings. The land of Syria has always 
been subjected to great drouths; water in 
many parts is scarce, and faminesare frequent. 
The well or flowing spring became the syn- 
onym for plenty and prosperity, and a dry 
and parched land was looked upon as a fit 
emblem of spiritual dearth and decay. 

Hence, with that divine insight which pre- 
eminently marks His sonship with the All- 
Seeing, Jesus appeals to the condition of 
their outward lives, and makes the necessi- 
ties with which they were so familiar, the 
means of spiritual instruction. 

They well knew how overmastering were 
the pangs of hunger and thirst, and how they 
consume the life and destroy every desire for 
existence. Taking in this thought, how must 
their hearts have throbbed with emotion at 
the promise conveyed in the words of the 
Master! ‘This hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, then, is to the soul what famine 
is to the physical being. There must, of 
necessity, be a feeling of spiritual want—the 
awakening to a sense of need must be exper- 


Seventh mo. 13th, 1876. 
—_—_—-+0e——- ——_——. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
ELIZABETH COMFORT. 


On reading the record of the death of our 
venerated friend Elizabeth Comfort, the 
thought presented that some little tribute to 
her memory was due from survivors, many of 
whom can recall with grateful feelings the 
savor of her sweet ministrations in our 
gathered assemblies, as also in the social 
minglings, they were permitted to enjoy. In 
the exercise of the gifts conferred upon her, 
there was evidence furnished of a clear and 
quick discernment, a calm and patient abiding 
until the word of command wasgiven. In ex- 
hortation she was fervent, and earnest in ad- 
vocating an adherence to fundamental prin- 
ciples—close at her Master’s feet in humble 
prayer when trials assailed and threatened to 
jostle the ark; pure in her teachings, both 
public and private; the sweetness of the in- 
cense she offered is precious to remember. 
Hers was a life of tranquil peace, serenity 
and joy, consequent upon a cheerful and 
ready obedience to the requirements of duty ; 
ever watchful and careful that neither word 
aor deed should wound the tender vine or 
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ienced, before the promise of Jesus has ap- 
plication. And whois there, in the full pos- 


session of the rational faculties with which 


we are so abundantly endowed, that has not 


known this hungering after the better things 
of the spirit? for righteousness is that high 
standard of moral purity to which the soul 
aspires when it comes to realize the condi- 
tions upon which its present and ultimate 
happivess depends. 


As in the outward, when the desire for 


food takes possession of the individual, every 


other want is forgotten, so with that which is 
the true life, the want—when it becomes the 
one desire of the life—must be met ; the long- 
ing must be satisfied. And the promise that 
this is sure and certain is as encouraging for 
us as it was for the disciples to whom it was 


given. 
The want of outward food may not be sup- 


plied, thousands have died in the agonies of 


starvation—thousands have peri:hed in awful 


torment, craving the cooling draught of re- 


freshing water—but the asturance of Jesus 
leaves no room for doubt or fear respecting 
the wants of the soul. There is bread enough 
and to spare in the Father’s house, and there 
is a river whose stream maketh glad the whole 
heritage of God. 

“Ho! every one who thirsteth,” saith the 
inrpired prophet; “come ye to this water, 
and ye that have no money, come yeand buy 
wine and milk, without money and without 
price!” What a rebuke to the self-suf- 
ficiency of our hearts, which are so prone to 
offer some tattered ceremony hoary with age, 
some creed that bears on its face the image 
and superscription of its human origin, rather 
than take freely of the Father’s bounty, so 
freely offered. The righteousness which the 
soul craves is its divine inheritance. All 
that our Heavenly Father asks in return is 
that we be true to the promptings of His in- 
dwelling «pirit, which ever leads into the fresh 
pastures of His love. 

There need be no mistzke in this matter. 
Said the psalmist, “I shall be tati:fied when 
I awake in Thy likeness.” Let it be the de- 
sire of onr hearts to be conformed to this 
Divine pattern, and the promised blessing will 


be granted. L. J. R. 
Lighth mo., 1876. 


_—--—s0—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HE INDIANS—GENERAL CUSTER'S UNPRO- 
VOKED ASSAULT UPON THE SIOUX INDIANS, 
Custer’s unsuccessful attack upon these 
Indians, in which he and the soldiers under 
his command lost their lives, has been the 
theme of much comment by many newspaper 


editors, especially those who are unfriendly | 





to the red men, and who appear willing, 
indirectly, at least, to encourage their exter- 
mination. 

As the subject is one of much interest to 
Friends, I will endeavor to. analyze and 
expose the false representation widely di:sem- 
inated in relation to the question, who the 
assailants really were, whether the so'diers cr 
the Indians. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that these Indians were the assailants 
or aggressors, Neither Gen. Crook, who was 
the chief commander of the expedition, nor 
his subordinates, Generals Custer, Reno and 
Gibbons, have published any evidence that 
these Sioux were upon the war-path, or that 
they had any reason to suspect that it was 
the Indians’ intention to engage in hostilities. 

At the time they were so wantonly assailed 
by Custer and Reno, they were quietly occu- 
pying their own land and village, numbering 
about four or five thousand men, women and 
children. The suggestion that they sur- 
rounded themseltes with their families when 
preparing for active hostilities, is too improb- 
able to merit attention. The cnly pretext for 
the assault, that I have seen published, was 
that the Sioux or some of their band had 
stolen five beeves from the settlers or the 
army. It appears that Custer, or more espe- 
cially Gen. Crook, did not wait to ascertain 
if the report of the theft were true, nor if the 
chiefs would compensate the owners of the 
cattle; nor does it appear trat they commu- 
nicated with the chiefs upon the subject at 
all. Neither is it claimed that the Indians 
had injured the settlers or molested them. 

The most definite, and, indeed, the only 
information thus far received is from the 
Crow scout, “ Curly,” in relation to the assault 
made by Custer. He says that “ Custers’s 
column moved forward to cross the ford into 
the village, and, being met by a large force 
of Indians, dismounted and gave them a vol- 
ley. By this time, another force of Indians 
came in their rear, completely hemming them 
in. Custer then retreated by the right flank 
to the top of the hill, when the desperate 
fighting took place.” It appears that the 
Indians were attacked in their own village, 
and did not cross the river and leave their 
village until the battle became fierce. The 
records of our National, State and Colonial 
governments are stained with many heinous 
crimes pepetrated by the whites upon the 
Indians, and this attempted magrsacre by the 
army must now be added to the number. 

Our sympathies may well be exciled cn 
account of the bereavement of the wives and 
children ot Custer and his comrades, who 
perished in that assault; nor would I suggest 
any other emotion than that of sympathy 
and surrow on their behalf. But dreadiul are 
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the vicissitudes of war, and its retributions 
also. 

If Generals{Custer and Reno had been 
victorious, there is no doubt that hundreds 
of women and children, in addition to the 
warriors, would have been weltering in their 
blood upon the fields, and in the streets and 
dwellings of the settlement, before the setting 
of the sun. Then, who would have mourned 
for the wives, mothers and children who 
would thus have perished? and who, among 
the people of this Christian land, would have 
sympathized with the widowed wives and 
orphaned children, made such by Generals 
Custer, Reno and Gibbons’ murderous assault ? 

The diary of an officer who was one of the 
expedition under General Gibbons, one of 
the invading officers, says: ‘‘We were to 
form a juoction with Custer for an attack on 
‘Sitting Bull,’ the Sioux chief, who is reported 
to have at least three hundred lodges, and 
about one thousand warriors.” The Crow 
(Indian) scouts reported that Custer had 
attacked the village and had been van- 
quished; one part of the regiment had at- 
tacked the upper part of the village, and 
Custer himself had attacked the lower part, 
from which it would appear they were not 
seeking to contend exclusively with the war- 
riors, but rather to assail men, women and 
children indiscriminately. 

With what propriety newspaper editors 
eall this affair a massacre of the whites by 
the Indians, I cannot comprehend. A com- 
pany of three hundred and sixteen cavalry 
soldiers ride into an Indian village, and begin 
an indiscriminate assault upon its inhabitants, 
the Indians make a determined resistance, a 
severe conflict ensues, the soldiers are over- 
powered and slain. If the assailants had 
been victorious, hundreds of Indians would 
doubtless have been massacred, including 
women and children. 

Iam fully sustained in this conclusion by the 
history of the numerous massacres of Indian 
women and children by the military and the 
militia and by mob rule during the time of 
our national existence. The massacres at 
Sand Creek, Camp Grant, Powder Creek, 
Washita and the Pisgan massacre, will tes- 
tify to the shocking scenes which would have 
been presented, if Reno, Custer and Gibbons 
had been victorious. 

There are some facts connected with this 
disgraceful assault upon a defenceless Indian 
village which give strength to the rumor that, 
from the beginning, the ulterior and concealed 


motive was to force an exploration into the 
Black Hill country, in quest of the golden 
treasure expected to be found there, and that 
this attack upon the Sioux village and its 
inhabitants was for the purpose of disabling 
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or intimidating the TIadians, so that they 
would not be able to resist or annoy the ex- 
ploring party. 























into the Black Hills gold regions is difficult 
to be accounted for upon any other theory. 
He dispatched Custer to attack one part of 
the Indian village and Gen. Reno another 
part and Gen. Gibbons another, and then, 
without waiting to hear the result of these 
dangerous expeditions, he, with the soldiers 
under his immediate command, hastily started 
on an exploring expedition into the Black 
Hill regions, the cession of which country to 
the United States by a portion of the tribe 
has never been acquiesced in by this numerous 
body of dissatisfied Sioux under consideration. 


that Gen. Reno was also unsuccessful in his 
attack. He charged with three companies 
upon the upper part of the village, was re- 
pulsed and driven to the hills, where they 
took shelter in a piece of woods, which the 
Indians set on fire. 


ues: “ But for our timely and most fortunate 
arrival, not a soldier of these seven compa- 
nies under command of Reno would have 
escaped, as they were completely surrounded 
by vast multitudes of Indians, who were pick- 
ing off our poor fellows one by one.” 


Gibbons’ command, which, by Gen. Crook’s 
order, was to march upon the Indian village 
for the same purpose indicated in the order 
to Reno and Custer, but for some cause they 
were not engaged in the assault upon the 
village. 
betook himself to prospecting for gold in the 
Black Hills, I have no knowledge of his be- 
ing heard from since his departure on that 
expedition. 


and the soldiers under his command, have 
been severely handled by the Indians, whose 
country he was about unjustly to invade. 
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Gen. Crook’s extraordinary haste to march 


S me readers may not have been informed 


The diary of the officer alluded to contin- 


The relief party spoken of above was Gen. 


As to Gen. Crook, who so hastily 


There is reason to apprehend that he, also, 


GiprEon Frost. 
Glenhead P. O., L. I., Tth mo. 25th, 1876. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INSTIRATION. 


In all ages of the world there seems to 
have been those whose spiritual perceptions 
were opened to a remarkable degree, and the 
various accounts that have been left on re- 
cord are very interesting, and may be studied 
to profit, for we all have that within us which 
responds to spiritual truths in a greater or 
less degree. We have a standard within us 
by which we are capable of judging of truth, 
sufficient for our own needs, if we only give 
it the proper attention. 
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There are certain mora] axioms which lie 
at the foundation of all truly religious char- 
acter, such as truth, honesty, justice, mercy 
and love. Every person is supposed to 
know the difference between these and their 
opposites, just as every one is presumed to 
know that the whole of anything is greater 
than any of its parts; and when they mean 
to practice these virtues, and do practice 
them, they havea sensible knowledge that they 
are so far on a right and safe foundation. 


I do not know that it is necessary to draw a 
line between this intuitive knowledge of right 
and wrong, and the furtker development of 
our spiritual nature which come under the 
head of inspiration and revelation ; and yet 
whatever revelations we may have it seems 
to me there should be something like an 
axiomatic basis for them to rest upon. I 
once heard an eminent minister say we were 
all inspired according to our temperaments, 
and as men’s temperaments are exceedingly 
diverse, it is perfectly natural that we should 
have a great variety of ideas and sentiments 
claiming inspiration for their origin. And 
here is where the grand central idea of 
Quakerism comes in. The Inward Light, or 
Spirit of Truth (various names may be used 
to designate it), when heeded, will regulate all, 
and bring everything into order and harmony. 
We are required to worship not only in spirit 
but also in truth. Now what are we to 
understand by this? I think it means that 
when we feel the influence of the Spirit we 
should not act impulsively or wildly, but 
watch its operations and move according to 
what we have found in our own experience to 
be the principles of truth. The Spirit of Truth 
directs, regulates and controls, as well as moves 
us, and when the moving part alone is exper- 
ienced, the best results can never be attained. 
In this way I account for the immense amount 
of noisy, demonstrative worship which so 
largely prevails, without a corresponding 
amount of good fruits. While on the other 
hand we sometimes see those who are all the 
time striving to be regulated and controlled 
by the Spirit and yet persistently refuse to be 
moved by it. 


A person may be just as sensibly inspired 
to keep quiet on one occasion as to speak on 
another, and obedience will bring its reward 
just as surely in one case as in the other. Then 
again a person may be, and I have no doubt 
many have been permitted, to have marvel- 
ous views of the life beyond the Spirit world. 
But here again it is necessary that the Spirit 
of Truth should be abode under and it will 
shéw when and under what ciruumstances 
these revelations are to be opened to others, 
if at all. 


KEEPING THE TONGUE. 


Keep it from unkindness. Words are 
sometimes wounds. Not very deep wounds 
always, and yet they irritate. Speech is un- 
kind sometimes when there is no unkindness 
in the heart; so much the worse that needless 
wounds are inflicted ; so much the worse that 
unintentionally pain is caused. 

Keep it from falsehood. It is so easy to 
give a false coloring, to so make a statement 
that it may convey a meaning different from 
the truth, while yet there is an appearance 
of truth, that we need to be on our guard. 
There are very many who would shrink from 
telling a lie, who yet suffer themselves to make 
such inaccurate or exaggerated or one-sided 
statements, that they really come under the 
condemnation of those whose “‘ lying lips are 
an abomination to the Lord.” 

Keep it from slander. The good reputation 
of others should be dear to us. Sin should 
not be suffered to go unrebuked ; but it should 
be in accordance with the Scripture method, 
“Go and tell him of his fault twixt thee and 
bim alone.” Andit should be borne in mind 
that what is too often considered merely 
harmless gossip runs dangerously near, if it 
does not pass, the confines of slander. A 
reputation is too sacred to be made a play- 
thing of, even if the intent be not malicious. 
—Rural New Yorker. 


——- «wer 


THREE GOOD LESSONS. 


**Qne of my first lessons,” said Mr. Sturgis, 
the eminent merchant, “ was in 1813, when I 
was eleven years old. My grandfather had 
a fine flock of sheep, which were carefully 
tended during the war of those times. 
the shepherd boy, and my business was to 
watch the sheep in the fields. A boy who 
was more fond of his book than the sheep 
was sent with me, but left the work to me, 
while he lay under the treesand read. I did 
not like that and finally went to my grand- 
father and complained of it. 1 shall never 
forget the kind smile of the old gentleman as 
he said : 

“* Never mind, Jonathan, my boy; if you 
watch the sheep, you will have the sheep.” 

“ « What does grandfather mean by that?’ 
I said to myself. I don’t expect to have 
sheep.’ My desires were moderate, and a 
fine buck worth a hundred dollars. I could 
not exactly make out in my mind what it 
was, but I had great confidence in him, for 
he was a judge, and had been in Congress in 
Washington’s time; so I concluded it was all 
right, and went back contentedly to the sheep. 
After I got into the field I could not keep his 
words out of my head. Then I thought of 
Sunday’s lesson: ‘Thou hast been faithful 
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over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.’ I began to see through it. 
‘Never you mind who neglects his duty ; be 
you faithful, and you will have your reward.’ 

“T received a second lesson soon after I 
came to New York as a clerk to the laie 
Lyman Reed. A merchant from Ohio, who 
knew me, came to buy goods, and said: 
‘ Make yourself so useful that they cannot do 
without you.’ I took his meaning quicker 
than I did that of my grandfather. 

“Well, I worked upon these two ideas 
until Mr. Reed offered me a partnership in 
the business. The first morning after the 
partnership was made known, Mr. James 
Geery, the old tea merchant, called in to 
congratulate me, and he said: ‘ You are all 
right now. I have only one word of advice 
to give you: Be careful who you walk the 
streets with.’ That was lesson number three.” 

And what valuable lessons they are: 
“Fidelity in all things; do your best for 
your employers; carefulness about your asso- 
ciates.”’ Let every boy take these lessons 
home and study them well. They are the 
foundation stones of character and honorable 
success.— Moravian. 


—_——~on- 


Nor war, but husbandry, builds nations ; 
not: controversy, but education and edifica- 
tion—spiritual culture—is the condition of 
church prosperity. As Carlyle putsit: “ The 
true epic of our times is, not arms and the 
man, but tools and the man—an infinitely 
wider kind of epic.” 


— —+—8 


REPRODUCTIVE FORCE, 


sique upon a few, but his character upon the 
many. There are births of conduct going on 
continually, and each one of us is a parent. 
As the sun sheds unconsciously its light and 
heat, and makes all things within the range 
of its influence in some degree like itself, so 
we shed our dispositions and qualities upon 
one another, and transform them in some de- 
dree to our own image. 

This influence is something quite apart from 
any voluntary and intentional action. We 
often deliberately set to work to produce some 
change in our friends or in society at large. 
Perhaps we work hard to improve a man, to 
educate a child, to promote a reform or break 
up a vice. We may bring all our powers to 
bear upon the matter in hand, we may set 
other influences in operation, we may descant 
eloquently upon the advantages of one course 
and the evils of the other; nay, we may even 
call to our aid all the restraints of the law and 
the rewards of public favor, and with it all, 
we shall not accomplish so much as will a 
single, good and pure life by its mystical at- 
traction. The one is artificial, spasmodic, 
noisy ;_ the other is natural, constant, quiet ; 
the one is like medicine given to counteract 
some evil, the other is like a pure and brac- 
ing atmosphere entering into the lungs and 
giving new vigor and tone to the entire system. 













































is its character built up, its disposition engen- 
dered? Partly no doubt by the parents” 
active and earnest labors and precepts, but 
much more largely by their lives. The op- 
portunities they have for deliberately instruct- 
ing him are a mere nothing compared with 
those that he has for observing their conduct, 
drinking in their opinions, and finding out 
their real desires, feelings and aims. He is 
told, for instance, of the sacredness of truth, 
and the sinfulness of deceit, but if he sees 
those around him practising small artifices, if 
he hears unfair transactions recounted as good 
jokes, if he is himself duped and misled by 
insincerity, how much will the moral lectures 
affect him? They will but add another in- 
stance of duplicity, and strengthen within him 
the spirit of dishonesty which he is constantly 
absorbing. 

The same thing is going on everywhere, 
and with every one. We are all continually 
and inevitably influenced by the lives of those 
around us. It is not that we copy them, but 
that we unconsciously absorb them. We are, 
as it were, pouring our natures into each 
other all the time, without thought or inten- 
tion. The stronger the nature the more 
potent is its magnetism. The closer we ap- 
proach to the sphere of another, the more we 
partake of his character. Patience, courage, 
hope and enthusiasm, are not taught, but in- 





There is nothing more wonderful in: life 
than its reproductive force. Everything which 
has in it the element of growth has also the 
power of creation. Every organism, from the 
humblest blade of grass to the most illustrious 
man, is not only living its own life, but im- 
pressing it upon myriads of other similar ex. 
istences, and this not by any intentional action 
of its own, but by an inevitable law of its very 
being. In the simpler forms of life this 
transmission of self appears to be chiefly in 
the direction of propagation. The plant lives 
its individual life, and drops its seed, which 
springs up into similar organisms. As we 
rise higher in the scale, however, we notice 
that this reproductive force is widened in its 
action. The bird not only lays its eggs, but 
cherishes its young, and doubtless maintains 
some degree of social influence upon its 
feathered mates. But it is reserved for man 
to exercise this power in its fullest and broad- 
est sense. He reiterates himself, not only in 
his children but in all with whom he comes 
in contact. He impresses not only his phy- 


Take the child from itsearliest years—how - 
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fusod. They are transmitted by an electric 
current, that no power of ours could create, 
and certainly none could destroy. 

We can never fully estimate this repro- 
ductive force. Not only every action, but 
every thought, feeling, desire and aim is full 
of potency upon others. They are constantly 
being shared, and are ever writing their im- 
press on the characters of those with whom 
we mingle. We are always either lifting 
some one up or drawing him down to our own 
level. An atmosphere of some sort is always 
emanating from us, and permeating others. Is 
it. pure or eorrupt? Are we infusing the 
spirit of justice, truth and love, or of selfish- 
ness, deceit and hatred? Are we instilling 
the habits of industry, temperance and fru- 
gality, or of idleness, sensuality and extrav- 
agance? As the fountain is, so will be the 
stream. If we would know what influence 
we are shedding, we have but to examine our 
most cherished thoughts, hopes and purposes. 
‘We may fancy them hidden in our own 
breasts, but it is notso. They are all at work 
reproducing themselves in countless forms in 
the hearts of others, and building up their 
characters for good or for evil.— Pub. Ledger. 
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A Poputar History or THE UNITED 
States, By WiLL1AM CuLLEN BRYANT AND 
Srpney Howarp Gay.—New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 

The first of the four large volumes of this 
scholarly and beautiful work is now before 
the public, and claims the approval of all who 
dlesire to see the events of our brief history, 
clearly and truthfully presented to the world. 

In view of the inevitable inquiry ‘‘ What 
occasion is there for another History of the 
United States?” the author says: “The title 
of this work is in part an answer to the ques- 
tion. It is intended to be a popular history 
—a work for that large class who have not 
leisure for reading those narratives which aim 
at setting forth, with the greatest breadth and 
variety of circumstance, the annals of our 
nation’s life. At the same time it is the 
design of the present work to treat the sub- 
ject more at large than is done in those com- 
pends, some of them able in their way, which 
are used as text-books intheschools. Unlike 
these latter, it is not a compilation from his- 
tories already written, but in its narrative of 


events and its representation of the state of 
our country at different epochs, has derived 
its materials through independent research 
from original sources. It is also within the 
plan of this work to rely in part for its at- 
traction on the designs with which it is illus- 
trated—likenesses of men conspicuous in our 
annals, views of places and buildings memor- 
able in our history, and representations of 
usages and manners which have passed away.” 


We find the volume now before us very 
rich in appropriate and instructive pictorial 
illustrations, which greatly assist the imagi- 
nation in its grasp of the subjects presented, 
while the graphic style of the venerable poet 
historian is so fascinating as to need such help 
much less than is often the case. We believe 
we can promise that the work will prove more 
attractive to the children of the household 
than nine-tenths of the literature prepared 
expressly for their taste and need ; such is the 
simplicity and clearness of the narration. 


The first two chapters are a valuable and 
interesting summary of the results of the 
various investigations in regard to pre historic 
man in America ; and it is especially seasona- 
ble at this time when such a noble archzelog- 
ical museum is presented at our Centennial 
Exposition. 

The high antiquity of this first-born among 
the continents—* This new world which is 


the old.’—the remarkable resemblance in the - 


relics of all the pre historic races of the world ; 
the Greek tradition, derived from the Egypt- 
ians of a lost Atlantis; and the facts which 
have been recorded evidencing the long lapse 
of ages since the introduction of man upon 
this continent, are presented so fully as to 
revolutionize the ideas of those who have 
hitherto confined their knowledge of this 
portion of the earth and its inhabitants to the 
few centuries which have elapsed since the 
coming of the Spanish navigator. 

The mounds of the West, those strange 
conservators of the meagre relics of a dead 
and buried culture, differing from all other 
extinct civilizations, receive the attention of 
the author; as well as the correspondence in 
many points between the Aztec customs of 
Mexico and Central America, and the sug- 
gestions of the mound-relics, 
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‘The cculpture in the stone of the beauti- 
ful temples of these lands, may be only the 
outgrowth of the germ of art shown in the 
carvings on the pipes which the Mound 
Builders left on their buried altars.” 

The third chapter treats of the early voy- 
ages of the Northmen to our northern shores, 
and of the relics of their forgotten settlements. 
The fourth of the pre-Columbian voyages 


DIED. 


COX —On the 14th of Fifth monath, 1876, at his 
residence in Wheatland, Monroe county, N. Y., 
Henry Cox, in the 79th year of his age; for many 
years an elder of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was always faithful in the attend- 
ance of meetings when health permitted, and en- 
deavored to live up to the profession he made; 
the meeting becoming very small by deaths and 
removals from the neighborhood, for the last four 
years it was held at his house part of the time ; his 
sickness was of short duration, but we have an 
assurance that he is at rest with God. J.C. 









and of the state of Nautical and Geographi- 
cal knowledge before that navigator made 
his memorable venture. 

The fifth chapter is appropriately intro- 
duced by a charming and suggestive picture 
of the “Far Cathay,” the dream land and 
dream city toward which the Genoese sailor 
hoped he was directing his course. The hope 
aid expectation of Columbus and his contem- 
poraries, his «fforts and his voyage; and the 
sorrows and delusion of his life are portrayed. 

The sixth and seventh chapters treat of 
later Spanish discoveries and expeditions up to 
the year 1511. The seventh, of the French 
discoveries, and of their attempts at coloniza 
tion; and the ninth, of the conflicts between 
the French and Spaniards in Florida. 

The history of our own race in America 
commences with the Tenth chapter, when the 
English impulse towards Ameriea is por- 
trayed; and the era of English settlement in 
the seventeenth century is introduced by 
chapter eleventh. 

The volume ends with the chapter twenty- 
first, at the beginning of the Pequod war 1636, 
and if the remaining volumes are as attract- 
ive as the one now before the world, the ven- 
erable journalist and poet and his coadjutor 
will merit the earnest thanks of their coun- 
trymen. 

We are promised a full history of African 
slavery—its origin, progress, effects and down- 


fall, and of the causes and consequences of 


the late civil war. 

Our author says: “ We are not without the 
hope that those who read what we have writ- 
ten will see in the past and its vicissitudes 
and with all our shortcomings, the promise of 
a prosperous and honorable future, of concord 
at home and peace and respect, abroad, and 
that the same cheerful piety, which leads the 
good man to put his personal trust in a kind 
Providence will prompt the good citizen to 
cherish an equal confidence in regard to the 
destiny reserved for our beloved country.” 

















LUKENS.—On the 20th of Fourth month, 1876, 


Eleanor Lukens, in the 91st year of herage; amem- 
ber of Horsbam Monthly Meeting. 


MAROT—At his residence, near Elwood, N. J., 


on the 25th of Sixth mo., 1876, Wm. Marot, in the 
46th year of his age; ® member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


PEIRCE.—On the 25th of Sixth month, 1876, at 


Concordville, Mary, wife of Caleb Peirce, and daugh- 
ter of Thomas P. and Sarah M. May, in the 61st 
year of her age; an elder of Concord Monihly 
Meeting. 


At the time of her interment, members of both 
divisions of the Society of Friends bore impressive 
testimonies to her virtue and worth. During her 
short but severe-illness, she frequently remarked, 
All is well,” “truth reigns.” 


PRICE.—On the 7th of Seventh month, 1876, 
Rachel M. Price, wife of Josiah Price; an esteemed 
member and elder of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, 
Maryland. 

It might be said of her, ‘Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile.”’ Her unselfish kind- 
ness to all will long be remembered. RP. 


TREW.—On the llth of Seventh month, 1876, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, James H. Baker, 
Chester Neck, Kent county, Md., Elizabeth Trew, 
widow of the late Thomas W. Trew, in the 67th 
year of her age; a consistent member of the Society 
of Friends. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. ll. 


THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 


Just at the southwestern door of the Main 
Building is to be seen the display of the pro- 
ductions of the “Orange Free State,’—a 
nationality so new that many very well 
posted visitors pause to ask, “ What and 
where is the Orange Free State ?” 

This republic is situated on the northeast- 
ern boundary of the Cape Colony, and is 
bordered southeastwardly by the Drakers- 
burg chain of mountains, north and north- 
westerly by the Vaal river, and southwest- 
erly and south mostly by the Riet river, thus 
lying snugly enclosed by hills and waters, and 
comprising a territory of about 74,000* 
square miles, This region consists of exten- 
sive, undulating plains, which slope from the 
Drakensburg mountains northward aad north- 





* This area is according to the sketch issued by 
the Commissioners. 
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westward, and which are intersected by numer- 
ous rivers. The plains and table-lands of the 
country are covered with grass, which in the 
rainy season, becomes rank and luxuriant, af- 
fording excellent pasturage. It is chiefly a 
grazing country, but agriculture is every- 
where attended to according to the needs and 
the capabilities-of the country. 

Entering into the pavilion, one is duly im- 
pressed with the size of the elephant tusks 
exhibited —these being among the finest I 
ever saw. Then, here are formidable-looking 
whips made from the hide of the rhinoceros, 
and these remind some of the sensitive human- 
itarians who have gone thoughtfully by the 
exhibit of the little republic of the southern 
hemisphere, of the arbitrary dealing of the 
Dutch settlers with the natives. There are 
heads and horns of the harte-beeste, the bles- 
buck, the gems-buck, the wilde-beeste and the 
roor-buck. The horns of all these animals 
are upright, and they are long, black and 
sharp. They are so prepared and mounted 
as to serve as ornaments for the hall, and are 
certainly very handsome. The skin of the 
animals furnishes leather of several grades 
of thickness. 

Formerly, an immense variety of wild ani- 
mals inhabited the land, but owing to the 
advance of civilization and of human indus: 
try, the larger animals, such as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus and giraffe are dis- 
appearing. The lands over which, a genera- 
tion ago, the lordly lion held sway, are now 
the peaceful abode of harmless sheep, cattle 
and horses—the servants and friends of man. 

Several cases of aquatic and terrestrial birds 
of tropic plumage are exhibited, and very 
many of the species have names with which I 
am not familiar. This bird with long, flexible, 
serpentine neck is called the snake bird, and 
here is the pelican with his fishing apparatus 
all ready. 

The wider or “ widow” bird, about as big 
as a robin, has a long, drooping tail of black, 
which might suggest domestic bereavement ; 
the grenadier is clad in scarlet like a soldier ; 
the icaracus is bright green, with a white 
crest and with dark, red tips to the wings; 
the paradise finch is of the size of a pigeon, 
and has two drooping tail feathers five feet 
long ; an inconvenient appendage, one would 
think, ministering only to pride and vain 
glory in the little fellow. Now, if the para- 
dise finch were endowed with reason, and was 
responsible for the style of his vestments, we 
might gravely tell him that the proper use of 
feathers is to snugly clothe and protect him 
—that he should study neatness and fitness, 
and drop all such vanities as tail plumes five 
feet long, which must be a grave hindrance 
to him in getting his living, We might tell 


him that the regard which such vain adorn- 
ments would attract could not be solid or 
lasting, and that he had much better assume 
the sober array of the faithful turtle dove— 
always associated with faithful affection. 

The sacred Egyptian ibis, which I had 
supposed was peculiar to the Nile region (and 
now extinct) is also exhibited ; and we have 
a case of wings and tails of brilliant plumage, 
not among the stuffed birds. 

There is also a display of ostrich plumes 
uncleaned and uncurled, just as they are first 
gathered. These did not appear to me to be 
of the very finest quality—not near equal, I 
thought, to those offered by the Nubians at 
Assodan, in Egypt. 

Very interesting are the accounts of the 
arrangements for the domestication and the 
rearing of the ostrich in South Africa, The 
success has been very gratifying. An indes- 
pensable condition is a large feeding plain 
with sandy soil, and adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of clover. Nobuildings are needed ex- 
cept furnaces for hatching the eggs, and, in 
cold weather, a room kept at a low, warm 
temperature to shelter the unfledged young. 
Each pair of birds must be kept carefully 
separated, as the males are jealous and fiercely 
attack each other, to the dire destruction of 
the plumes and to the death of the weaker 
hero. In Algiers the annual value of a pair 
of birds is about $200, the expense of keep- 
ing $40, leaving a very good margin for 
profit. But in South Africa, owing. doubt: 
less to the less careful and scientific treat- 
ment, the results are not so flattering—the 
profits being far less. The number kept is 
increasing, and the business is remunerative, 






































beautiful than those shed by the bird in its 
unconfined state. 

It has been suggested that the dry climate, 
mild temperature and sandy soil of California 
offer all the essentials for successful ostrich 
farming. The plumage is of great value as 
an article of commerce; the meat and eggs 
are used as food, and the fat is valued asa 
remedy for rheumatism and for sores. The 
skin is also very valuable, and the bones are 
employed for many purposes.. An ostrich 
egg, being equal to about thirty hen’s eggs, 
must make a famous omelet—and this giant’s 
feast is declared to be exceedingly good. Even 
the egg shells are utilized for ornaments, 
water vessels, etc, and are worth about one 
dollar each. By all means let us have ostrich 
farms. 

An array of rough diamonds crowns the 
display of minerals, and these, we are told, 
are found on the northwest border of the re- 
public,on both sides of the Vaal river. They 
are of different colors, straw, pure white, wine 


I believe, but the plumes obtained are less © 
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emerald and hyacinth. Associated with the 
diamonds in the hard soil are found other 
precious stones, such as garnets, agates and 
emeralds. 

There is also a show of dried fruit, and of 
hard, bright native woods, and of the native 
work of the Kaffir people. There are strong, 
curiously wrought baskets of reeds and canes, 
shoes that look as if they could meet the 
flints bravely, pipes of stone and wood, and 
some rude, ornamental wood carving. 

The melon-like nut, or the nut-like melon 
on exhibition, which has properties similar to 
cream of tartar, is an object of interest—an- 
swering both for a medicine and as an acidu- 
lous drink,—and we shall know more about 
it when it is subjected to chemical analysis 
after the Exposition. 

Since the principal industry of the country 
is grazing, the principal item of export is 
wool, and specimens are exhibited which are 
accounted very fine in quality. A model of 
one of the ox wagons laden with wool is shown, 
in order that we may realize how the tribute 
of the sheep fold reaches the coast. 

As many as thirty bales of .500 pounds 
each are taken at a load, and seven to ten 
oxen ara attached to the wagon. 

Lingering thus among the trophies of the 
Orange Free State, we are curious to know 
more of the stubborn and high spirited people 
who have planted a new nation upon the 
plateau of South Africa. Upon the wall 
hangs the photograph of President Brand, a 
rugged, broad-headed Dutchman, who would 
seem to have just the right physique for his 
position as head of an enterprising community 
of pioneers, bent upon freedom and prosper- 
ity for themselves and not overscrupulous 
about the rights and wishes of the original 
owners of the land. Says the Ledger of thia 
city: “The exhibits of the Orange Free 
State, whose independent nationality under a 
civilized white government dates from so 
recent a period as 1854, in the same building 
with the exhibits of China and Egypt, brings 
into close proximity the very youngest of the 
family of nations with the very oldest known 
to history. The young American man or woman 
who has just passed theage of legal manhood 
or womanhood is nearly as old as the new 
South African Republic, whilst China and 
Egypt date back in accepted history four 
thousand years, and then extend into dim 
antiquity until history is lost in tradition and 
fable in the obscurest distances of human 
times.” 

It is a little disappointing to be told, after 
expressing much enthusiasm for the liberty- 
loving children of Holland who have so 
sturdily planted their homes upon these rich 
pastures, that the moving cause of the emi- 


gration of the Dutch colonists of Cape Colony 
to this new land enclosed between the afilu- 
ents of the Orange river, was the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves by the British Government 
in 1839. 

Says a writer in the Independent: “The 
dealings of these prosperous farmers with the 
natives form asad tale of high-handed oppres- 
sion, with little or no effort to civilize and 
Christianize.” 

But the conflicts which established their 
existence as an independent sovereignty are 
now over, it is believed, and the attention of 
the people is being directed to the education 
of the children, and to the promotion of the 
higher interests of the State, instead of peril- 
ous and hard-handed conflicts with their 
neighbors, so that we may reasonably hope 
that when the Orange Free State again comes 
with her tribute to a great world’s fair none 
may say of her, “ Though jealous of liberty 
for herself, she is an oppressor to the dark 
tribes who possessed the land before her.” 





THE HAMBURG MASSACRE, 


The following is President Grant’s letter 
to Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina, 
on the subject of the late massacre at Ham- 
burg in that State, whose horrible atrocities 
have zeceived the unqualified condemnation 
of all right-minded people at the South as 
well as at the North : 


Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, July 
26, 1876.—Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of 
your letter of the 22d of July and all the 
inclosures enumerated therein, giving an 
account of the late barbarous massacre of 
innocent men in the town of Hamburg, S. C. 

The views which you express as to the 
duty you owe to your oath of office and the 
citizens, to secure to all their civil rights, 
including the right to vote according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, and the 
further duty of the Executive of the nation 
to give all needful aid, when properly called 
on to do so, to enable you to insure this ina- 
lienable right, I fully concur in. 

The scene at Hamburg, as cruel, blood- 
thirsty, wanton, unprovoked, and uncalled 
for as it was, is only a repetition of the course 
that has been pursued in other States within 
the last few years, notably in Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Mississippi is governed to-day 
by officials chosen through fraud and violence, 
such as would scarcely be accredited to sav- 
ages, much less to a civilized and Christian 
people. How long these things are to con- 
tinue, or what is to be the final remedy, the 
Great Ruler of the Universe only knows. 
But I have an abiding faith that the remedy 
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will come, and come speedily, and I earn- 
estly hope that it will come peacefully. There 
has never been a desire on the part of the 
North to humiliate the South; nothing is 
claimed for one State that is not freely ac- 
corded to all the others, unless it may be the 
right to kill negroes and Republicans with- 
out fear of punishment, and without loss of 
caste or reputation. This has seemed to be a 
privilege claimed by a few states. I repeat 
again that I fully agree with you as to the 
measure of your duties in the present emer- 
gency and as to my duties. 

Go on, and let every governor where the same 
dangers threaten the peace of his State go on in 
the conscientious discharge of his duties to the 
humblest as well as the proudest citizen, and 
I will give every aid for which I can find law 
or constitutional power. A government that 
cannot give protection to the life, property, 
and all guaranteed civil rights (in this coun- 
try the greatest is an untrammelled ballot) 
to the citizen is, inso far, a failure, and every 
energy of the oppressed should be exerted 
(always within the law and by constitutional 
means) to regain lost privileges or protection. 

Too long denial of guaranteed rights is sure 
to lead to revolution, bloody revolution, 
where suffering must fail upon the innocent 
as well as the guilty. Expressing the hope 
that the better judgment and co-operation of 
the citizens of the State over which you have 
presided so ably may enable you to secure 
@ fair trial and punishment ot all offenders, 
without distinction of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude, and without aid from 
the Federal Government, but with the prom- 
ise of such aid on the conditions named in 
the foregoing, I subscribe myself, very re- 
spectfully your obedient servant, 

U.S. Grant. 
To the Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, Governor 
of South Carolina. 


scientific problems. Three-fifths of the sur- 
face of the globe is covered with sea. Much 
of the climate of the glote depends upon the 
currents in the sea. We desire to know the 
condition upon which these currents depend. 
We desire to know the depth and form of the 
sea bottom. Ayain, the sea is tenanted with 
endless forms of life. We wish to know what 
these are—how far they may represent crea- 
tures hitherto unknown to us. As the poet 
Tennyson has well sgid, the sea is spreading 
everywhere those mineral matters which are 
forming the ‘‘seed of continents to be”; and 
we desize to know how that seed is formed, 
and whence it has proceeded. It is impossi- 
ble to examine any considerable extent of the 




































action. The sandstones and the limestones 
of which the earth is composed are full of 
marine organic remains, and we naturally 
desire to know whether that great law of 
continuity which was first advocated for the 
history of the earth by your countryman 
Hutton, which was brought into the full day- 
light prominence of scientific thought by 
your other countryman Lyell—we desire to 
know whether that idea of continuity will 
hold good, and whether at the present day 
there are or are not going on at the bottom 
of the great ocean processes corresponding 
to those by which in ancient times the masses 
of the everlasting rocks were formed. 

I very much doubt if any nation whatever 
is able to show so admirable an example of 
the equipment «f a ship for the purposes for 
which it was destined as the British Admi- 
ralty produced in the equipment of Her 
Majesty’s ship Challenger, and I may be per- 


as a connoisseur, having served on board her 
Majesty’s ships of very different capacity a 
great many years. Well, now, what was it 
that the Challenger was sent to do? She was 
sent to obtain for us that more precise and 
accurate information of the physical charac- 
teristics of the sea and of the avimal life in 
it which was absolutely requisite for the pro- 
gress of science. Fr that purpose she was 
ordered to traverse the Atlantic twice, to pro- 
ceed by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
to make a dive into the Antarctic regions, 
among the snow and ice of those localities ; 
then to go north again by way of Australia, 
to thread her way among the coral reefs upon 
the eastern coast of Australia; to pass through 
Torres Straits, to reach the ccast of China, 
then strike across the Pacific and find her 
way home again by way of Cape Horn; and 
throughout the whole of that track, amount- 
ing by the course she fullowed to some 70,000 
miles, it was her duty at regular intervals to 
ascertain the exact depth of the sea, the dia- 
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THE DEEP SEA. 


Professor Huxley, at a late entertainment 
in Elinburgh, discoursed thus eloquently 
upon the researches and discoveries of the 
Challenger exploring expedition : 

To the poet the sea has always been fraught 
with a fulness of imagery. To him it has 
been es:entially the feminine element in the 
creation—the semper mutabile; beautiful in 
calm, beautiful in wrath, and of which it 
may be said, like Cleopatra, that ‘‘ age hath 
not withered nor custom staled her infinite 
variety.” But to the man of science she is 
much more a kind of Isis, beneath whose 
veil there is to be found the solution of many 
of the most important and most interesting 


dry land without finding evidence of marine’ 
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tribution of temperature in the sea, the nature 
of the creatures which live on the surface, 
the nature of the debris found at the bottom, 
and thus to lay something like a solid foun- 
dation for our speculation upon the physical 
geography of the sea. It was a very consid- 
erable task; it was a task which would have 
been absolutely chimerical ‘thirty years ago, 
but it was a task which has been rendered 
possible, and which had been actually per- 
formed in the most satisfactory manner. ‘The 
Challenger has brought home, I am informed, 
the records of such operations performed at 
between 300 and 400 stations; that is to say, 
at 300 or 400 points along that 70,000 miles, 
we know exactly the depth of the sea, the 
gradations of temperature, the distribution of 
superficial life, and the nature of what con- 
stitutes the sea bottom; and such a founda- 
tion as that for all future thought upon the 
physical geography of the sea up to this mo- 
ment not only had not existed, but had not 
even been dreamed of. Some of the discov- 
eries which have been made by the Challenger 
are undoubtedly such as to make'us all form 
new ideas of the operation of natural causes 
in the sea. Take, for example, the very 
remarkable fact that at great depths the 
temperature of the sea always sinks down 
preity much to that of freezing fresh water. 
That is a very strange fact in itself, a fact 
which certainly could not have been antici- 
pated a priori. Take, again, the marvelous 
discovery that over large areas of the sea the 
bottom is covered with a kind of chalk, a 
substance made up entirely of the shells of 
minute creatures —a sort of geological shoddy 
made of the cast-off clothes of these animals. 
The fact has been known for a long time, and 
we were greatly puzzled to know how these 
things got to be there. But the researches of 
the Challenger have proved beyond question, 
as far as I can see, that the remains in ques- 
tion are the shells of organisms which live at 
the surface and not at the bottom, and that 
this deposit, which is of the same nature as 
the ancient chalk, differing in some minor 
respects, but essentially the same, is abso- 
lutely formed by a rain of skeletons. These 
creatures all live within 100 fathoms of the 
surface ; and being subject to the fate of all 
living things, they soouer or Jater die, and 
when they die their skeletons are rained 
down in one continual shower, falling through 
a mile or couple of miles of sea water. How 
long they take about it imagination fails one 
in supposing, but at last they get to the bot- 
tom, and there, piled up, they form a great 
stratum of a substance which, if upheaved, 
would be exactly like chalk. Here we have 
a possible mode of construction of the rocks 





























































































































previously no conception. 
means the most wonderful thing. 
they got to depths of 3,000 and 4,000 fathoms, 
and to 4,400 fathoms, or about five miles, 
which was about the greatest depth at which 
the Challenger fished anything from the bot- 
tom—and | think a very creditable depth too 
—they found that while the surface of the 
water might be full of those calcareous or- 
ganisms, the bottom was not. 
found that red clay so pathetically alluded to 
by my friend on the right as the material to 
which when glory called him he might be 
reduced. This red clay is a great puzzle—a 
great mystery—how it comes there, what it 
arises from, whether it is, as the director sug- 
gested, the ash of foraminifurns ; whether it 
is decomposed pumice-stone vomited out by 
volcanoes, and scattered over the surface, or 
wether, lastly, it has something to do with 
that meteoric dust which is being continually 
rained upon us from the spaces of the uni- 
verse. 
bottom of the phenomenon it is very hard to 
say; it is one of those points on which we 
shall have information by-and-by.” 































which compose the earth of which we had 





But this is by no 
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There they 


Which of these causes may be at the 


Prof. Sir Wyville Thomson said :—*I 


have very little to add to what Prof. Huxley 
has said as to the observations we made at 
the various stations. 
we took soundings, and the greatest depth 
which we got was something about five miles. 
At a depth of about four miles we were 
always able to dredge and drawl with very 
considerable certainty. 
able circumstances, we could use one of the 
large trawle, such as are commonly used 
to catch flat fish in the south coast of En- 
gland and in the Firth of Forth, without 
difficulty or risk, and almost with the certainty 
that the trawl would come with its freight 
quite right from that depth. It seemed 
almost wild to make such an attempt at first ; 


Everywhere we went 


In fact, under favor- 


but we found the little iron dredge we were 
using so unsatisfactory, on account of the 
small amount of material it brought up, that 
I think it was Captain Nares who suggested 
that we might try the trawl. We did so, not 
expecting ever to see it come up again, but it 
did come up, and brought with it a lot of fish 
of all kinds, none of which we had ever seen 
before. The trawl after that almost entirely 
replaced the dredge. Instead of having a 
small Balls dredge about eighteen inches 
long, a trawl with a beam twenty feet across 
was dragged across the bottom of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans; and in that way we 
covered a considerable amount of ground, 
and obtained a far better idea of the larger 
org:nisms of these regions. No doubt we 
missed a great many of the smaller things. 


| Little hard aud heavy bodies fell through the 
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net; but we got, nevertheless, a very good 
idea of the fauna of the bottom of the sea. 
A number of the forms from the extreme 
depths were comparatively large and spiny, 
and these stuck in the large dredge net. The 
depth of the Atlantic apparently averaged 
something about 2,000 fathoms, and that of 
the Pacific about 2,500 fathoms. There did 
not seem to be any great difference between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans—a general 
characteristic being that the bottom of each 
was a tolerably level expanse, with slight 
undulations. In the temperature of these 
great depths we took a great interest, for we 
expected that by determining the temperature 
at the bottom we would be able to trace the 
direction in which the water was moving in 
any particular way, because water is an ex- 
tremely bad conductor, and it maintains for 
a great length of time, unless there is some 
special reason for its mixing with other water, 
the temperature of its source. We usually, 
at most of the stations mentioned, determined 
correctly the bottom temperature, and then 
that of the various strata from the bottom up 
to the surface, and without going over there 
observations, I may say that we were inclined 
to come to the conclusion that the great mass 
of the water to be found in the troughs of 
the Atlantic and Pacific is derived from the 
southern sea. At various localities in the 
Pacific and Atlantic the temperature of the 
water precisely, or very nearly so, agreed 
with water at the same depth in the southern 
sea, acd the temperature of the bottom water 
in the Atlantic or Pacific at any one locality 
depended apparently upon the height of the 
barrier which separates that particular por- 
tion of the ocean from the southern sea from 
which it is derived. Thus inthis way all 
over the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans we 
could almost tell by the temperature of the 
water the height of the ridges which sepa- 
rated it from its source. In regard to the 
distribution of the animals, that is a curious 
point. Of course, as you know, the idea was 
prevalent that there were no animals at those 
great depths, but the conclusion we have 
arrived at now is, that there are animals at all 
depths, though undoubtedly they decrease in 
number as the depth increases. I think there 
can be no doubt of that. There is always 
difficulty in determining a question of this 
kind, although, perhaps, it looks very simple 
on the face of it. It is so much more diffi- 
cult to dredge in those great depths, that you 
must necessarily go over a comparatively 
smaller area, and thus get fewer samples, so 
that we cannot exactly tell the proportion 
that exists from those which are brought up. 
There is no doubt, however, that the number 
of animals decreases as we go down, and when 





we reach a depth of five miles the number 
is comparatively small. In regard to what 
these animals are, a large proportion of them 
is yet indescribable. The collection we have 
brought home, nevertheless, may be reckoned 
by thousands. The whole region which we 
have been examining has been hitherto 
totally unknown, and consequently all the 
animals we have got over this immense num- 
ber of square miles are totally unknown 
also. The deep-sea fauna we found to be 
very generally diffused, so that animals we 
found in one region are practically very 
much the same, and though differing certainly 
in some respects in the various localities, 
still there is a very general resemblance in 
the form of the whole. These are one or 
two of the broad general results which I 
may mention just now, for of course until the 
whole has been worked out in detail we can 
say as yet scarcely anything with regard to 
the absolute results or with respect to the 
description or determination of species, for 
we had no time to go into these details on 
board.” 


——_—--~Werm -—-- 


RESIGNATION. 


Let nothing make thee sad and fretful 
Or too regretful ; 
* Be still— 
What God hath ordered must be right ; 
Then find it in thine own delight— 
My will. 


Why should’st thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart ! 
One watches all with care most true. 
Doubt not that He will give thee, too, 
Thy part. 
Pav. Fiemina, 1609. 
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OUR SAINTS. 
BY A. R. M. 


’Tis not alone from legend and old story, 
’Tis not alone from canvas, dark with time, 
That holy saints, crowned with celestial glory, 
Smile down upon us from their height sublime. 


Not only from church windows, colored brightly, 
Do their blessed shadows fall across our way; 
Ah, not alone in niches gleaming whitely, 
With folded hands do they stand night and day. 


Who is there in this world who has not, hidden 
Deep in his heart, a picture, clear or faint, 
Vailed, sacred, tu the outer world forbidden, 
O’er which he bends and murmurs low, “ My saint.” 


A face perhaps, all written o’er with sorrow, 
Whose faded eyes are dim with unshed tears; 
And yet, they hopefully look toward the morrow, 

And far beyond it, into brighter spheres, 


A face, whence all the sunshine of the morning 
And brightness of the noon have passed away ; 

And yet, where clearly, surely, there is dawning 
The wondrous radiance of that perfect day. 
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That perfect day—when crowned with Heavens’ 
brightness, 
Without a pain, or care, or mortal need, 
With conqueror’s palm, in robe of snowy whiteness, 
Our blessed shall stand as very saints indeed. 















Yes, God be thanked! though the pure saints of 
glory, 
And holy martyrs that the artist paints, 
Are vailed in radiance and crowned with glory, 
There still are halos for these unknown saints. 
—Christian Union. 





THE RAINBOW FISH. 


The Paris Bulletin Hebdominaire says: M. 

P. Carbonnier has had an opportunity of 

watching the breeding operations of the In- 

dian rainbow-fish (Colisa), and has commu- 

nicated a most interesting account thereof to 

the French Scientific Association. The fish 

were received by him, living, in 1873, and 

are described as being of extraordinary 

beauty of color and form. But the most 
remarkable peculiarity which they present is 

the wonderful ingenuity exhibited by the 

male in building a nest for the protection of 

the eggs. Asthe time for laying approaches, 

he takes in his mouth bits of confervee, which 

he brings to the surface of the water and des- 

terously snpports there by a little float, con- 

sisting of a bubble of air inserted beneath 

each mass. He accumulates these air-bubbles 

towards the centre of the vegetable mass, 

which, as it increases in bulk, is raised into a 

sort of mound to the height of more than an 

* inch andahalf. From time to time he leaves 
his work to swim around the female in sinu- 

ous curves, displaying his gorgeous variety of 

color, and doubtless seeking her applause for 

his labors. The nestis completed by a narrow 

rim of vegetable matter placed around the 

central mound, so that the whole is quite like 

in form to a straw hat with a round crown. 

He persuades the female to enter beneath this 

' nest to lay her eggs, which, being lighter than 
water, rise to the surface and are collected by 
the father beneath the central dome of his 
nest. The mother takes no further interest 
in the affair, but goes off about her business, 
leaving the patient nest- builder to watch over 
the safety of her eggs, to bring back those 
which incline to float off, to repair breaches 
in the fragile nest, or support a sinking por- 
tion by a fresh bubble of air. In about sev- 
enty hours the eggs begin to manifest motion, 
when the father breaks down the central dome, 
retaining only the circular floating wall as a 
barrier against the escape of his offspring. 
For the next four or five days his life is a hard 
one, fully occupied in chasing after the con- 
stantly scatiering fry, until they become so 



















































































may as well give it up. 














of about 150 eggs each, ang tells so lively 
and almost romantic a story of these humble 
aquatic loves that the reader cannot but sym- 
pathize with the anxious carefulness of this 
excellent husband and father.— Ev. Telegraph. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SEVENTH MONTH. 




















active as to convince him, reluctant, that he 
M. Carbonnier 
relates the history of three different layings, 














1875 , 1876 
| Days. | Daya. 
Rain during some portion of the 24/ cae 
hours ........ saenduedan aindenendancsiagaends | 12 12 
Rain all or nearly all day............00.- A. OE cal 
Cloudy, without storms......... © ececccece 5 | 38 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ 14 | 18 
0 weaninie manieicgumnais aa. ae 
| 1875 | 1876 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Seventh mo., per| 
Pei MON GIM ioe ioscickccicccceticggacs | 75.50| 80.45 
Highest point attained during month,| 
per Penna. Hospital.......... widensiaas -| 91.50| 103.00 
Lowest point reached during month,| 
per Penna. Hospital...........cccccees | 60.00| 59 00 
| 1875 | 1876 
RAIN. _Inches.| Inches. 
Rain during the month, per Penna. 
TROON ciiiccas vcasciens sagesacesianeada 4.17 6.22 
nn” 
DEATHS. Numb’r.| Numb'r. 
Dearus during the month, being five) | 
current weeks for each year.......... | 2363 | 2989 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
| 
Average of the mean temperatures of|_ 
the Seventh mo. for the past 87 yrs.|........ | 76.00 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1872...... | ccececces 82 31 
Lowest mean temperature occurring| 
during that entire period, 1816.. ... | sameainnnd | 68.00 
CO PARISON OF RAIN. 1875. | 1876. 
Totals falling first six months of each Ses 
YOAT. ccccccccccccccccccccese seeceess coccesce 16 81) 20.66 
Amount for Seventh mo, each year...| 4.17) 6.22 
TORE iN OR vives citric 20.98| 26.88 


Last month and for several preceding months the 
Second mo.,’76, was erroneously printed 2.68 inches, 
instead of 3.68. Parties preserving these records 
can correct it witb a lead pencil. 

To enable us to have a correct idea of the “ heated 
term” we have recently experienced it becomes 
necessary we should go back alittle. Through the 
courtesy of the compilet of the records at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital (C. G. Wirgman), who placed 
them at our disposal, we are enabled to give the 
following facts : 

The only day in the Sixth month when the mer- 
cury dropped below 66 was on the first, when 60 deg. 
was reached. The weather was steadily warm from 
that time until the 23d, inclusive, 90 degrees and 
upward being reached, on eight different days, 94 
being reached twice and 95 once, while as low as 
66 was touched only three times during that period. 

On the 24th of the same month the continuous ex- 
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treme of heat may be said to bave fairly set in where- 
in but little “‘letup ” was experienced until the 23d 
of Seventh month, which day found the community 
almost exbausted, and the death rate of our city 
fearfully increased, reaching on the week ending the 
15th the slarming number of 854, 80 of which were 
from sunstroke. During the three weeks endiog 
the 22d the total number of deaths from sunstroke 
was reported to be one hundred and nineteen (119) 
with siz hundred and four from cholera infuntum. We 
cannot find in our diary, kept fora number of years, 
any corresponding week equal or exceeding it, ex- 
cept that ending on the 13th, 1872, when 885 deaths 
were announced. But to retura to temperatures. 
During the first twenty-three days of the month 96 
degrees was reached once—98 three times—100, 101, 
102 and 163 each once !! 

We believe the above high temperatures cannot 
be questioned, as we have heard from apparently 
reliable parties 105 degrees and 106} degrees re- 
ported, but think these might be charged to undue 
reflection, not the current atmosphere. 

The averoge of these thirty days of continuous heat 
was 81.81 degrees, at as early an hour as nine A.M! 

On the morning of the 23d a gentle rain set in for 
one hour or more, cooling the atmosphere some- 
what. Through the afternoon it was nearly clear, 
but during the evening and night a decided change 
took place—by comparison it was really cold—blan- 
kets and other extra bedclothing were in demand, 
particularly at seaside and mountainresorts. Frost 
was reported at Port Jervis, N. Y., the next morning, 
and a member of our family temporarily at Clear/field, 
Pa., on business, writes on the 24th: “Frost last 
night—mercury now down to 40 degrees.” 

It would be too voluminous to attempt recording 
for other cities in the United States, either the ex- 
treme beat or the sudden change spokenof, but both 
were strongly marked almost everywhere. 

During the night of the 29th the then existing 
drought was reiieved by’ the commencement of a 
copious rain, continuing through the whole of next 
day, during which 2.32 inches of rain fell. 

The better to understand the intense heat we have 
passed through, it may be well to thus concentrate 
the following facts, viz: 





Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures 
for the Seventh month for the pas! 
Cighty-LEVEN YCATS..evee vecrereeerereeeees| oe coseeee| 76.00 
Highest mean during that entire peri- 
0d, 1872.......000 © c00se sevcccccecee secccecee] 82.91 


During which period the mean has 
only three times reached...... -.eeere|eeceeeeee) 81.00 

The ‘heated term” commenced on 
the 19th of Sixth mo. and contin- 
ued until the 23d of Seventh mo., 
inclusive—a period of thirty-four 
consecutive days. 

The mazimum mean of which, per our 
comp.lation from the records of 








Pennsylvania Hospital, was........... | seeveeeee 94.34 
While even the minimum mean| 

reached...... Veknuepaloabuinect padehcedesa. Lonckie ‘eal SOLED 
The maximum mean of the last twelve 

Cays of Sixth month...... csseee seseeelee eeee 92.08 
The minimum mean of last twelve 

days of Sixth month ..... cesses ceeee sogeans| 67.66 
The mazimum mean of the first twelve 

days of the Seventh month...... ... cccecceee| 95.55 





The minimum mean of the first twelve 


days of the Seventh Month.....erccreelsecereee | 72.41 


We question much whether such an array of fig- 
ures can be found inany other year, although it ig 
barely possible something 1 ke it may be found in 
1672. But it must be remembered that chat year's 
record of heat does not run back into the Sixth mo, 

During the shower of the 20ta, hail was reported 
ia the southern portion of the city. 

We have glanced over the above review to see if 
we could not curtail it, but know not where it could 
be done, in justice to the almost if not qnite un- 
precedented “spell” of weather it cbronicles. 
Lengthy as itis, it is condensed from a compilation 
we prepared for the North American, which was pub- 
lished therein on the 2d and 3d inst. Such as are 
desirous of examining “ dubles” of temperatures can 
refer to those dates. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 5, 1876. 
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NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETING, 

There will be a Circular Meeting held at West 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., on the 13th of Eighth 
mo., at 3 o’clock. 

The Executive Committee of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting First-day School Association will meet at 


-Goose Creek, Va, on First day, 20th inst., at 9 


o’clock, A. M. Members are urged to attend, as 
important business is to be considered. Friends 
gen: rally are invited to be present. 
J. Wa. Hurcuinson, 
CLEMENTINE A, JENNINGS, 
Clerks, 





ITEMS. 


Kansas expects to make $20,000 worth of silk 
this year. 

Pror. Huxtey, of London, has accepted an invi- 
tation extended to him by the trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University, of Baltimore, to-deliver an ad- 
dress at the opening of the University next month, 


Tue coroner’s inquest over the victims at Ham- 
burg, 8. C., has been’ published. It charges Gen. 
M. C. Butler, Col. A. P. Butler, Dr. Pierce Butler, T. 
Meeling and 53 other citizens of Aiken and Edgefield 
counties, and 30 Georgians with murder. The in- 
quest has been searching and exhausting, and the 
verdict has been reached at the earliest practicable 
time. 


THE Witp Woops or New Jersey.—Among the 
New Jersey agricultural exbibits in Agricultural 
Hall, at the Centennial, are specimens of all the 
different kinds of wood growing wild in that State. 
The list is a long one, and will be quite surprising 
to most people. It is asfollows: White pire, yel- 
low pine, pitch pine, spruce pine, hemlock, black 
spruce, tamnrack, white cedar, white oak, post oak, 
swamp white oak, yellow oak, chestnut cak, black 
oak, red oak, pine osk, wi low oak, chestnut, black 
walnut, butternut, white elm, red elm, slippery elm, 
nettle tree, white ash, black ash, black birch, river 
birch, yellow birch, beech, tulip tree, poplar, sweet 
gum, sweet white gum, sour gum, basswood, but- 
tonwood, shag-back hickory, pig-nut hickory, but- 
ternut hickory, hard-shell hickory, wild cherry, 
sugar maple, redmaple, white maple, ash-leaved ma- 
ple, dogwood, holly, American horn-beam, blue or 
water-beech, hop horn-beam, ironwood, box, per- 
simmon, mulberry, white mulberry, apple, pear, 
mountain ash, alianthus, locust, honey locust, sassa- 
fras, weeping willow, common or swamp blu: berry, 
alder, tag alder, button-bush, shad-bush.—Jnquirer. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1876. 





No. 25 


BALANCE OF DESIRABLE G00DS|ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 


THAT MUST BE CLOSED OUT THIS 
MONTH. 


54 MIXED GRENADINE SHAWLS, $1.50. 

54 MIXED GRENADINE SHAWLS, $1.50. 

14 BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, $2.50. 

14 BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, $2.60. 

341 Yds. BRIWN FOULARBD SILE at 1.00, worth 1.25 
5 PIECES BLACK TAFETA SILKS, at 873. 

3 PIECE. BLACK TAFETA SILKS at $1.00. 

5 PISCES MORANS at 65 Cts., worth 76 Cts. 

10 PIECES SILK BLONDE, 87c, 1.00, 1.12 and 1.23 


JOHN H. STOEKSBS, 
S. W. Cor. Seventh & Arch Sts., Phila, 


N. B.—A splendid stock of goods selling cheap. 


‘MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 8345 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Sarah J. ‘Dutton. See ake 
LYVZDIA A MUBPaY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed frpm 


716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCE 


(FIRE.) 


$34 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Mail wilt receive attention. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPBIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 


ly 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


CG. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Mad., 


Souieir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution hasa beautiful location near Coa- 
tesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the Penn’a Central 
R. R. The Fall and Winter Term commences 9th 
mo. 25th. Pupils can pursue a full course of study. 
The English Branches, Languages, Sciences, etc., 
are thoroughly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 
per session of Twenty Weeks. For Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, address 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


oS WARTHMORE  COLLREE, 


Under the care of Friends; gives « thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 


Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
of study. Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE (0,, PA. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 
Under the care of Friends ; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them, 

For catalogue with full particulars, address 

A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 








APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOTH SEXES 

\ at Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 

English Branches, Mathematics and the Sciences 
receive special attention. 

Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, &c., are 
thoroughly taught. 

Rates have been reduced to $4.00 per week for 
girls, and $4.50 for boys. 

Term commences Ninth month 18th. 

Send for circular to 
JOSEPH SHORTLIEGE. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers 
superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 

5. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY 


for both sexes. Reopens Eighth month 28, 1876. Thorough 
instruction, careful supervision and home comforts. 
Music, painting and drawing, by first-class teachers. Pre- 
paration of veachers a specialty. Terms moderate. For 
catalogues, address 








A, U. NORRIS, Woodstown, N. J. 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, y Thiladelphi ia, has 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity Sor ane @ business educaiion and 
valuable geveral information will ever again a areca fof. For full particulars, ad 


SOUL 


TREMONT HOUSE, 


COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRCINIA AVE’S, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Having rented the above house, it will be opened foz the 
reception of guests on the 1st of 5th month (May), 1876. 


By close application to business and attention tothe com- 
fort of guests, 1 hope to deserve and receive a share of 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
P. 0. Box 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


MINERAL SPRING FARM, 


Home Comforts.—First-Class Summer Board. 
Boating, Fishing, Bowling Alleys, 


Piano, Patent Swings. 


HORSES AND CARRIACES TO HIRE. 
3 to 10 Minutes from Boats or Cars 


Address : JARED HELLINGS, Bristol, Pa. 


EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 
Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 

baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 

month 10th. Terms moderate. 

N. D. ROBERTS. 


LAVERACK (New York) COLLEGE AND 
ttUDSUN RIVER INSTITUTE wilt take a lim- 
ited number of ladies and gentlemen preparing to teach, 
at one half cash and balance after they teach, the Colleve 
obtaining situations for them. Call on or address Rev. 
ALONZO FLACK, 406 N. Forty-third streeet, Pliladelphia, 
until September. 














“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 





W..L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Ingurrizs By MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 











BESTIN THE WORLD | 
BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 


Tee-Cream Freezer 


TINGLEY’S PATENT) | 
For Saloons, Hotels, Families, 
or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
in the economy aaa satel of its work is entirely un- 
equaled. The closed per d willsave ice enough in one season 
to pay forthe machine. The tub requires but one filling to 
freeze, Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are cordially invi 
when in town tothe ‘Big Exhibition, to come and see u: 
or send for descriptive circular and = e-list. Very liberas 
arrangements made with the trade. e machines can also 
to seen ss the Gcotennial aero kot ae Hall, 

Jor. aide ere ‘olumn letter 0. 
TCHLEY, Manufr., 506 5 St., Phila, 


dikes amaia iain, to° Gans TOC 





dress 
¢, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa Pa 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


__PHILADELPHIA. 


CPEANROENG SS 


Contractors for Roofing Agricultural Hall, Shoe and 
Leather Building, and the New Stock Yard, at West Phila- 
delphia; manufacturers of ali kinds of composition Roof- 
ing. Send for samples and circulars. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 


(\7 ANTED BY A FEMALE TEACHER, A PUSI- 
tion in a Friends’ School or family. Address 
Office of “ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.” 


ANTED—A WELL QUALIFIED MALE 
Teacher, a member of the Society of Friends 
preferred, for Deptford School, Woodbury, N. J. 
The school is graded with an average attendance of 
about forty scholars, One competant to teach all 
the branches of athorough English education will 

find a desirable and profitable situation. Address 

SAMUEL W.STOKES, or WM. WADE GRISCOM, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


ANTED.—A POSITION FOR MYSELF AND. 
\ sister, together, as Housekeeper, or some 
capacity of trust. Reference given and required. 

Address: K. H. ALLEN, 


Campbell St., Rahway, N. J. 


\A ATED .—A YOUNG WOMAN, MEMBER OF 
the Society of Friends’ desires a situation 
as Teacher in Friends’ School. Teachesthe English 
Branches. Has taught a first grade public school 
two years. Good references given. Address, 


JOS. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 
841 Callowhill St., Phila. 


J ANTED. — A FEMALE TEACHER FOR 
Friends’ School, Byberry. Recommenda- 
tions as to ability in teahing and government re- 
quired. Applications will close 8th mo. 7th. Salary 
$40 per mo. School will open 9th mo. 4th. 
Address, A. A. TOMLINSON, Sec., 


Byberry, P. 0., Pa. 


4, ANTED.—IN A SMALL FAMILY, A YOUNG 
\ woman, Américan or German Protestant, 
as second girl to assist in general housework. 
Address JONATHAN STEWARD, 
Trenton, N. J, 

















